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A PERSISTENT WRITER’S SUCCESS. 


The young man who won the O. Henry Me- 
morial prize this year (he is twenty-seven, to 
be exact ) has demonstrated the proposition 
which is as old as the proverbial hills, namely, 
that if you start at the bottom and work like 
the devil, you will, some day, be “ up amongst 
em.” 

Edison Marshall started this old and well 
known process in 1914, when the Argosy took 
a story of his entitled “ The Divine Fire.” I 
think he got thirty dollars for it. You might 
call this a humble beginning. Well, it was ; 
Eddie isn’t saying a great deal about those 
earlier days and those earlier stories. They 
set him going, however ; that’s the point. 
Now, briefly, let’s catalogue his rapid ascent 
in the following eight years : — 


In 1915 he placed stories in a wide field of 
magazines. 

In 1916 and 1917 he made O’Brien’s roster 
of the hundred best stories of the year. 

In 1918 he went to war, and stopped writ- 
ing. 

In 1919 he was included in a volume of 
“best stories” of the year. 

In 1920 he was mentioned as producing one 
of the best thirty stories. 

In 1921 he made the short-story-writer’s 
Parnassus, the O. Henry award, with his 
“The Heart of Little Shikara,” originally 
published in Everybody’s. 

And all this time he wrote novels, novels, 
novels. Today, his “Voice of the Pack,” 
“The Strength of the Pines,” “The Snow- 
shoe Trail,” and “ Shepherds of The Wild,” 
are rapidly pushing him along into the small 
group of best-selling western writers. 

That isn’t so poor a record for eight years’ 
effort. 

Here’s the secret of the whole thing, gen- 
erously revealed by Mr. Marshall himself in 
one succinct phrase: “I worked like the 
devil !” 

And that’s the literal truth. The young 
man came down to the University of Oregon 
from his home town, Medford, with the idea 
planted firmly in his head that he wanted to 
write. “I had written before that, of 
course,” he said. “Wrote poems, plays, 
novels, etc., by the boxful — all bunk, of 
course, but it helped me with style, and so 
forth.” 

He still needed a lot of helping with style, 
“and so forth,” when he came to the univer- 
sity. His earlier stories, when turned in to in- 
structors, used to be held up as horrible 
examples. But that didn’t seem to affect him 
much. You see, he had that crazy idea in his 
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head that he wanted to write. “My father, 
the son of a forty-niner, was a newspaper 
man ; and my mother used to write mighty 
creditable verse for the lesser magazines when 
she was young. So I guess that explains 
partially why I wanted to write.” 

His method, in some respects, was unique. 
He’d go to the printshop of the journalism 
“shack,” find a long roll of print paper and 
cut it into typewriter width, leaving it several 
feet long. This he would put into his ma- 
chine, and forthwith the muse would spread 
itself over that great length of paper. He'd 
start at any time of the day and oblivi- 
ous to all other things — 
exercise — continue on until he had that story 
finished. 

Marshall finished Shortly 
after selling his first story he did the emi- 
nently characteristic thing of quitting the 
school. His idea ran something like this : “I 
want to write good strong, rugged fiction of 
this Northwest of ours ; I want to do it now. 


classes, food, 


never college. 


I want experience. I’m not getting the sort 
of thing I want here.” Therefore he went 
back to Medford and began anew his long 
friendship with nature, the hills, and animals. 
And it is just these things that he writes of 
the best. 

Quite the best thing about Eddie Marshall 
is that he has no false standards about “ art.” 
Still, each story and each novel brings with 
it a surer sense of touch, a more rounded and 
matured view of life, a better and more ori- 
ginal choice of phrasing and wording. 

It’s a treat to watch him at a reunion. 
He’s the life of the party. Excess vitality 
bubbles continually to the surface. He's 
boisterous, eager to share the hilarity and be 
in on the fun. And yet he’s always looking 
about, catching people’s expressions, snaring 
their queer or fresh phrases, always pumping 
them on certain things they seem to know 
best. Now is that not the attitude of the 
artist? 

And he works — “to beat the devil.” 
Ernest Haycox. 


Evcene, Oregon. 


IF YOU WANT TO WRITE. 


Do you want to write? I have met scores 
of persons who say they do. For instance, 
there is the Girl Who Wants to Write. She 
flutters up to you and says in her impulsive, 
confiding way: “I think it’s perfectly won- 
derful, this being able to write! Really write. 
I mean! It’s so inspiring and uplifting, IF you 
know what I mean! You know,” (and here 
her voice sinks into a mysterious whisper, as 
if she were about to reveal the secrets of the 
Ku Klux Klan) “I've wanted to 
write ; but between looking after the children 
and 


always 


serving as 
Club, I can find 
THING!” Or maybe it’s a 
derful thing, writing,’ he 
mentally alert. 
it myself. 
though. 


to the Browning 
ANY- 
“ Won- 
“keeps you 
Often thought I'd like to try 
Office eats up most of my 


secretary 
never time for 
man. 


Says ; 


time, 
Still, I may get time to try it some 
day,” but you never see anything of his pub- 


lished, so perhaps he doesn’t get time to try. 

The successful writer is not the one who 
wants to write; it is the one who has to 
When you feel that you have got to 
write, go to it—and all the powers of dark- 
ness, editorial or other powers, can’t stop you! 

There are many who write with great 
charm, beauty, and sincerity of style, yet they 
cannot evolve successful stories. What is it 
that their stories lack? Nine times out of ten, 
it is just one thing — plot. 


write, 


A mere portrayal 
of character, however brilliant and searching 
it may be, does not make a story. Stories, to 
be successful, must have a real plot. “ But 
where am I to find a plot?” the novice asks. 
The answer is : “ Everywhere ; but you must 
hunt for it.” Keep your eyes open and your 
ears alert. The chance remark of some stran- 
ger or a newspaper paragraph may suggest an 
idea that can be developed into a plot. Put 
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it down in black and white before it gets 
away from you. 

READ for plots. The newspapers are full 
of plot suggestions, based on actual occur- 
rences. Read successful short stories, with 
the idea of getting new plots from them. I 
don’t mean to copy or imitate, but there are 
splendid situations in old stories that might be 
handled so differently that the result wouid 
be an original work. 

TALK for plots. Talk to lawyers, poli- 
ticians, mechanics, sailors, actors, college pro- 
fessors, janitors, laborers, second-story men — 
any one, in fact, who will listen to you. But 
here’s a friendly warning : Don’t talk too 
much. Give the other fellow a chance. He's 
the one who is going to furnish your plot. 
Listen patiently to the garrulous old sea cap- 
tain who every time the wind turns north-east 
is reminded of the time when he sailed on the 
Sally Ann. He may have a plot in him, and 
it’s up to you to get it out. Don’t shut off the 
lady who wants to tell you what happened 
when her Johnny was down with the measles. 
Johnny’s measles may get you into a maga- 
zine. 

The really successtul stories of today are 
the ones written around everyday happenings 
and the life about us. Their plots may have 
been picked up on the street-cars, on city 
streets, in the subways, or the shops. The 
best of them are often the direct outcome of 
the author’s own experiences. No matter 
whether you live on Commonwealth avenue or 
on North street you can always find interest- 
ing copy close at hand. O. Henry showed us 
that there are stories everywhere — that fight- 
ers, thieves, policemen, shopgirls, touts, ho- 
boes, actors, and typists are all teeming with 
interesting plot material. 

When you have evolved a good plot, don’t 
be in too much haste to write. Think it over, 
Make sure that you have a real story, and that 
it is new. Unless you can give the material 
a novel twist, don’t centre your plots aboxt 
newsboys who become millionaires overnight ; 
burglars who refrain from burglaring when 
confronted by the child of the house ; lovers 
who quarrel and separate forever because 
somebody forgot to mail a letter ; the frivol- 
ous wife who plans to elope with her hus- 
band’s best friend, but is held back by a 
ghastly dream ; lovers who kiss the wrong 


girl in the dark, and gallant heroes who help 
old ladies across the street and are rewarded 
twenty years later, just as they are on the 
brink of ruin, by ten-thousand-dollar bequests 
from said old ladies. These are only a few 
of the threadbare plots that have been used 
over and over again. Unless you have the 
genius to make them seem fresh and original, 
let them rest in peace. 

In assembling your plots, do not cumber 
them with too many characters and situations, 
Three or four main characters are enough, 
often two will suffice, and the same is true of 
your situations. If you are writing a 
story, do not have half a dozen “affairs” in 
it. Keep the love interest centred on your 
hero and heroine, and don’t let them seem to 
be running a race with another couple in the 
story to see which will get married first. 
Write your story so that the plot shall be un- 
folded quickly and logically. Omit all superflu- 
ous description and _ side into 
psychology. In a novel, such features may be 
a virtue. In the short story, they act as a 
dead-weight, block the action, and try the 
reader's patience. Often an apt, colorful 
adjective can take the place of a whole para- 
graph. 

Give particular attention to the way in 
which you open the story. Aim to catch the 
attention of the reader — primarily the editor 
—in the first two or three lines. If you want 
to lose his attention, open your story with a 
description of a sunrise or 
sweet music of the birds. Dialogue is excel- 
lent to open a story with, but make 
characters talk about something vital, and not 
merely about the weather. Get your principal 
characters into the limelight (in other words, 
the first two paragraphs ) without delay. On 
the stage it may be all right to begin the play 
with many characters who talk 
about the heroine, since this makes for an 
effective entrance ; but on the printed page 
such “preparedness” is apt to pall on the 
reader. 

Make your action swift and closely knit. 
incident be a “telling” one, see 
that it carries forward the movement of the 
story. Try to increase the strength of your 
situations from the beginning to the climax. 
When you have reached the climax, stop. 
Ralph Dyer. 


love 


excursions 


write about. the 


your 


copiously 


Let every 


Cuestnut Hitt, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one wh» 
has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


say. 


Since writers depend for their success on 
the impression that their manuscripts make 
in editorial and publishing offices, it makes a 
great difference to them what treatment their 
manuscripts receive. An article in the Feb- 


ruary Weritsr told how manuscripts are 


handled in the office of the Century Magazine 
— first, winnowed, to get rid of those that 
are obviously impossible, and then those that 
show any signs of being acceptable read care- 
fully by one or more of the small editorial 
staff, and in special cases by the whole edi- 
torial staff together. This is perhaps as sat- 
isfactory a process as can be devised, but obvi- 
ously a great deal of responsibility rests on 
the shoulders of those who do the winnowing. 
In some editorial offices, it is to be feared, 
this important task is entrusted to clerks who 
have little literary judgment and who may 
condemn after a hasty glance a manuscript 
that is worth serious attention. 
. a"s 

“Fortunate is the author,” say Little, 
Brown, & Company, “ who has chanced upon 
the ‘Open, Sesame’ to the universal child- 
mind ! He, or she, will be banking royalties 
while less fortunate writers are perspiring in 
the effort to find new combinations to suit the 
variable fancies of the adult mind.” “ Little 
Women,” for instance, first published in 1868, 
heads the list of the twenty-five best books 
for children just selected by eighty-three 
American librarians by ballot from a list of 
one hundred titles compiled jointly by the 
American Library Association and the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and the pub- 
lishers say the book sold better in 1921 than 
it did in 1896 —twenty-five years before. 

e"e 

J. Aubrey Tyson, in “The Scarlet Tana- 

ger,” says :— 
On her ( Miriam’s ) features he ( George ) had 

seen the changing expressions of wonder, guilt, 

suspicion, hate, confidence, distrust, despair, 


comradeship and martyrdom. And he had seen 
more—. 


Miriam certainly had an expressive face. 
o 4 = 

The extent of the fraudulent business done 
by the “ Song-Poems-Wanted” sharks, whose 
advertisements are still accepted by many 
popular magazines, was shown by William 
Arms Fisher of the Oliver Ditson Company 
in an address on “ Musical Moonshiners,” de- 
livered at the annual convention of the Music 
Publishers Association of the United States 
in New York. Mr, Fisher told of one woman 
who on nine different occasions paid forty 
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dollars — $360 in all — to have her lyrics set 
to music by fake music publishers, getting 
nothing in return more than a few copies of 
each song. An exhaustive study of the 
records of the Copyright Office at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Fisher said, showed that one of the 
writers of “many famous song hits” was 
chief composer to two concerns which adver- 
tise under different corporate names yet have 
the same address. This song-writing genius 
ground out 1,037 songs in 1920. The “ Presi- 
dent” of another concern had entered in 1920 
at Washington, as composer of the music, a 
total of 1,948 songs, a total greater than that 
of all the copyright entries for every class of 
publication issued in the same period by the 
four largest music publishers of high-class 
music in America. The leading music writer 
of one of the large Chicago fake concerns 
turned out in 1920, according to the copyright 
records, nearly 1,700 songs, and another 
Chicago song-writing genius in the same year 
turned out nearly 1,300 songs. Not one of 
these song-poem sharks can point to a popular 
hit among all the thousands of songs that 
they have “ published,” at the expense of un- 
sophisticated writers. The worst thing about 
the business is that while the sharpers are 
really guilty of getting money under false 
pretences, most of them apparently succeed in 
keeping just within the law, so that the only 
remedy for the evil is of their 
methods. 


exposure 
"se 

For lack of space, the usual instalment of 

“The Writer’s Directory of Periodicals” is 

omitted from this number of THe WRITER. 

The fourth printing of the “ Directory” will 
be continued in the October number. 





> == 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 








Perhaps all writers do not know that they 
can get at the postoffice large-size stamped 
envelopes that are convenient for mailing 
manuscripts. Such envelopes may be had in 


three sizes: No. 7, 344 x 8%; No. 8, 44% x0%; 
and No. 9, 434 x 10%. The price of two-cent 
envelopes of either size is ten for twenty-three 
cents, making the cost of the ten envelopes 
only three cents. The two smaller sizes will 
go in the typewriter, to be addressed, without 


folding. Re Bie 
Napa, Calif. 





Why do so many of our modern writers 
give the reading public so much that is base 
and altogether evil in its tendency? Why 
don’t they give us some clean literature for a 
change? Instead of debasing us with stories 
about untrue wives and scandalous husbands 
why do they not lift us into a purer atmos- 
phere, where men are brave and loyal and 
women lovely and true? Surely all the ideal 
folk have not been swept from the face of 
the earth, and there are interesting stories to 
be told about them. M. D. Brown. 


San Mateo, Calif. 





In a recent number of THe Writer, M. 
Emma Gray protested against the current 
output of salacious sex stories and expressed 
the opinion that the present outbreak of crime 
is largely traceable to the intimate associa- 
tion of young people with criminals through 
books and periodicals and the motion-pictures. 
She puts the blame on present-day writers, 
editors, and publishers. No doubt the writers 
and editors and publishers are justly blamed, 
but does not the reading public bear a great 
share of the responsibility? The writer must 
make his living, and to do that he must sell his 
wares. He cannot control the public taste. 
If stories of real worth are unsalable and 
sex-appeal stories are in demand, what can 
the writer do? He must wear clothes and 
furnish bread and butter for his family like 
the rest of us. 

The reading public is very much to blame. 
Which magazines have the circula- 
tions, those that appeal to the elevated taste, 
or those that cater to the pig in the human 
make-up with their sex-appeal garbage? 
What. is the standard of many of the best- 
sellers? So long as the reading public en- 
courages the publication of such debasing 
literature, not all the blame can justly be 
placed upon the writers and publishers who 


largest 
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furnish it. But why should it be tolerated? 
Why should we be confronted with scenes in 
word-pictures that would not be tolerated 
for a moment in the much-criticised motion- 
pictures? Something should be done to over- 
come this evil tendency. We do not want a 
literary censorship, but cannot something be 
done by those who have the real interests of 
literature at heart? E, R. Stone. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


The only disheartening thing in the literary 
outlook now, it seems to me, is the voracious- 
ness which some of our magazines and pub- 
lishers seem to be showing toward a type of 
fiction which debases the spiritual and moral 

bre of the human race. More depressing 
still is the greediness with which the Ameri- 
ean reading public devours such “ literature.” 

Scuenectapy, N. Y. John W. Hammond. 


@a— 


QUERIES. 








{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 


Will you kindly inform me how one would 
proceed in getting a manuscript on the mar- 
ket, also the cost involved? M. C. 

Evry, Minn. 

{To get a manuscript on the market, it is 
necessary only to offer it to editors and pub- 
lishers for whose use it seems suited, sending 
it out as often as it comes back until an edi 
tor or publisher is found who will accept it. 
The cost involved is only the amount of post- 
age or express charges. If a writer is not 
informed about the requirements of editors 
and publishers, a good idea of their needs 
may be obtained by consulting “ The Writer's 
Directory of Periodicals,” now being printed 
in THe Writer for the fourth time, with 
additions and changes that keep the Directory 
constantly up to date. The price of a set of 
back numbers from March, 1917, giving the 
Directory complete, besides much other valu- 
able matter, is five dollars, or $6.50 with a 
year’s subscription added. Authentic infor- 
mation about the present special needs of 
editors is given monthly m THe WRITER in 
the “Manuscript Market” department, all 
the information for which is furnished by the 


editors. If still further aid is needed, there 
are literary agents who for a fee will read 
critically any manuscript, and, if it is salable, 
give the author a list of likely markets for it, 
or, if desired, undertake to place it on com- 
mission. All the literary agents whose ad- 
vertisements are accepted by THE WRITER 
are believed to be both competent and trust- 
worthy. ] 


I have read that many writers dispose of 
“fillers” in between their more serious work. 
What are “ fillers”? M. M. 

| Magazine editors have long used poems as 
“fillers” to fill out the page at the end of 
stories or articles. Of late years some maga- 
zines, mostly the sensational ones, have taken 
to using short prose pieces for the same pur- 
pose. As a rule they are brief stories with 
some implication, often with a double mean- 
ing. } 


Will you please let me know what is meant 
by the phrase, “manuscripts revised.”” What 
is “revising” a manuscript? ie 

Boston, Mass. 

[ “ Revising a manuscript” is rather a flex- 
ible term. It may mean putting manuscript 
in shape for the printer, making sure that it is 
properly punctuated and paragraphed accord- 
ing to the office style. It may mean, in addi- 
tion, the corrections of errors in spelling or 
expression, or it may mean re-writing to a 
certain extent, to ‘mprove the manuscript 
wherever the reviser thinks improvement ts 
possible.] 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





I Confess ( New York ) is fairly well sup- 
plied, but has not enough strong, grippingly- 
dramatic stories, told in the first person, with 
the vividness that will impress readers a3 
lifelike. The magazine also needs more dis- 
tinctive stories ; stories of the sort to take 
the prize of twenty-five dollars in addition to 
regular rates, awarded each month for the 


best story in that issue. Stories should have 
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a love-motive, but if the sex interest is 
strong, the tone of the story must be cleaa. 
Prizes of five dollars will be awarded from 
October 6 to December 15 for the six best 
letters, of from 50 to 100 words, telling 
which story in the magazine the writer thinks 
most worthy of the Publisher’s Christmas 
Prize of $100, to be awarded to the best story 
published in the magazine during the year. 


The Black Mask (New York) changing 
its policy, now wants short stories dealing 
with intensive romance, adventure, mystery, 
and detective plots. Stories should begin in 
such a manner that the reader is instantly in- 
terested. The action should be well sustained 
and plausible, and the characters should be 
depicted as human beings, not mere colorless 
automatons. The magazine’s special need at 
the present time is for very short material of 
considerable intensity. Payment is made 
upon acceptance. 


Brief Stories ( Philadelphia ), commencing 
with the September issue, has increased its 
size to that of the standard 7x10 magazines, 
and will now use from twelve to fifteen 
stories each month. The magazine will also 
print longer stories than formerly, the re- 
quirement now being for stories ranging from 
1,500 to 4,000 words. The very short short- 
story, unless it is superbly done, no longer 
interests Brief Stories. The magazine makes 
no demands as to the type of story ; it may 
have any setting, any characters, or fall into 
any one of a hundred classifications, or none 
of them, but it must be a story. Stories that 
really reflect life are wanted more than any 
other kind, but this does not mean _ that 
stories must be mordant or tragic, and worth- 
while humorous stories will find a happy 
home with the magazine. Writers can be as- 
sured of a prompt and careful reading of all 
matter submitted. At present the rates of 
payment are two-thirds of a cent a word 
upon acceptance. Brief Stories is, and will 
continue to be, a market for the sincere liter- 
ary artist who cares more about where his 
stories appear than the size of his check. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) is particularly anxious for some very 


short short stories. Such stories should have 
a definite plot and not be a mere incident. 
Humor is a desirable asset, and the length 
should be from 2,500 to 3,000 words. 


Motor Life ( New York ) wants material 
of interest to the automobile owner of the 
better class, helpful to him without boring 
him with the jargon of the trade. Every- 
thing pertaining to modern automobile travel, 
from mountain climbing to tire patching, is 
acceptable, if treated in an interesting way. 
The editor has no objection to the anecdotal 
or fictional form, nor to occasional lyrics if 
they have genuine merit. No Ford jokes are 
used, and no serials. Photographs illustrat- 
ing stories are welcome, but not strictly neces- 
sary. Matter should not exceed 4,500 words. 
Copy is read on the day of receipt, and pay- 
ment is made on publication. 


Administration ( New York) needs arti- 
cles on business analysis and control. 


Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y.) is in 
need of material dealing with adventure, mys- 
tery, the out-of-doors, sport, business, humor, 
etc., all of strong masculine appeal, and of al- 
most any length—short stories of from 4,000 
to 7,000 words ; novelettes of from 15,000 to 
30,000 words ; novels of from 50,000 to 60,000 
words ; and serials of from 75,000 to 90,000 
words. Stories should always be told from 
the masculine point of view and a minor love 
interest is not objectionable, but no material 
which could be classed as having sex appeal 
is ever used. 


Telling Tales, which is now published by 
the Climax Publishing Corporation, 80 East 
Eleventh street, New York, has an immediate 
need for short stories, of from 3,000 to 7,000 
words. These stories should be of the kind 
usually described as snappy stories. 


Building Materials ( Detroit, Michigan ) 
has not been publishing fiction, but is now in 
the market for a limited quantity, provided it 
is of the right sort, the first essential being 
that it have real merit as fiction, irrespective 
of its subject matter. It must move quickly, 
be told briefly, and have to do with business, 
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preferably merchandising methods to some 
extent. If it has to do with the building- 
supply business, so much the better. If it has 
love or adventure woven into it, well and 
good. Stories should not exceed 2,500 words, 
although a particularly good one might be a 
little longer. 


Field and Stream (New York) would 
like some hunting, fishing, camping, or any 
out-of-doors stories with lots of action and 
a real human-interest touch to them. Such 
stories should not exceed 3,500 words, and 
should be accompanied by photographs for 
illustration. 





The New York News — New York’s picture 
newspaper — is overstocked with fiction, and 
will not be in the market for short stories or 
serials for several months. 





The Stuyvesant Players, whose purpose is 
to establish a little art theatre in New York 
where plays of literary distinction may find 
artistic and sympathetic production, are send- 
ing out a call for one-act and three-act plays 
to be presented in their subscription season 
of five programs, beginning in October. No 
special type of play is desired, but emphasis 
is put on plays that are beautiful in theme, 
treatment, and message. Triangle plays, 
morbid and propaganda plays are not desired. 
Plays must be original, new, and unusual, and 
never before presented. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Lester Margon, Director Stuyves- 
ant Players, Inc., 227 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York. 





The Washington Square College Players 
of New York University need new plays by 
new authors. Short and long plays will be 
considered for the season of 1922-23. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to Director Ran- 
dolph Somerville, 32 Waverly place, New 
York City, and should be accompanied by re- 
turn wrappers. 

The Threshold Playhouse, 571 Lexington 
avenue, New York, Clare Tree Major, Direc- 
tor, uses one-act plays, but is interested 
chiefly in good clever comedies. The com- 
pany does not pay royalty for its regular three 


weeks’ production ; through the production, 
plays receive the attention of vaudeville 
agents and little theatre groups. The com- 


pany also acts as author’s representative in 
placing plays on vaudeville circuits. 





The Father and Son League, 415 Denham 
Building, Denver, Colorado, will pay from one 
dollar to two dollars each for acceptable pic- 
tures of fathers and sons doing things to- 
gether — fishing, gardening, making home re- 
pairs, tinkering the car, or just living to- 
gether. Glossy prints are wanted, and it is 
preferred that the boys pictured shall be from 
ten to fifteen years old. 





The Christian Science Monitor ( Boston ) 
is fully supplied with feature articles at the 
present time. 





Frederick James Smith resigned as manag- 
ing editor of the Brewster Publications, in- 
cluding Shadowland, the Motion Picture 
Classic, the Motion Picture Magazine, and 
Beauty, to accept the post of managing editor 
of Photoplay Magazine. Mr. Smith was 
with the Brewster Publications for five years, 
most of the time as managing editor. He 
handled Shadowland as editor from its first 
issue and conducted it during its three years 
of existence. 





Beginning with the August number, To- 
day’s Housewife will be published at 18 East 
Eighteenth street, New York, under new 
ownership and management. 





Love Stories (New York) will be pub- 
lished weekly, beginning with the issue for 
September 16. 


Beginning in September Sea Stories ( New 
York ) will be published semi-monthly. 





The Chautauqua Drama Board is offering 
prizes for drama comedies of American life, 
with not more than ten characters, the play 
to run about two hours. One-act plays may 
be submitted, and will be accepted ona basis 
to be mutually agreed upon. The author of 
each play approved by the Dramatic Board 
will receive $300. Such plays will then be 
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put into rehearsal and produced in half a 
dozen Chautauqua towns, the $300 covering 
the privilege of presentation in six towns. 
The play chosen from this number for pro- 
duction will be scheduled on the Chautauqua 
circuits for the summer of 1923. The author 
will receive a royalty of five per cent. of the 
admission fees. It is guaranteed that this 
royalty will not be less than $3,000. The play 
will remain the property of the author, but 
may not be produced elsewhere than on Chau- 
tauqua circuits before August I, 1924. 
Adapted plays will not be accepted. Manu- 
scripts must be typewritten, signed with a 
pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed enve- 
lope bearing on the outside the title of the 
play and the pseudonym, and enclosing the 
author’s real name and address. Plays sub- 
mitted must be the absolute property of the 
author and not subject to copyright or any 
other claim by another party. Manuscripts 
should be mailed as soon as ready, in order 
that the committee may not be hurried at the 
last. The competition will close December 1, 
and manuscripts and correspondence should be 
addressed to Paul M. Pearson, Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 





Balaban & Katz, proprietors of one of the 
largest chains of moving-picture theatres, 
offer a prize of $1,000 for the best American 
symphonic composition submitted before Jan- 
uary I, 1923. Competitors must be American 
by birth or naturalization, and the composi- 
tions may be anything that is suitable for the 
entire orchestra — symphony, overture, suite, 
symphonic poem — any form that gives the 
author the greatest play for his genius. The 
composition must be capable of being played 
in twenty minutes or less. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Balaban & Katz, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Prizes of $250, $150, $50, and $25 are offered 
for the best statement, limited to forty 
words, of the value to the world of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Har- 
per’s Magazine, the Atlantic, Scribner's 
Magazine, and the World’s Work, sent ‘to 
“Contest Manager, The Quality Group, 347 
Fifth avenue, New York,” before Octover 1. 
Five dollars will be awarded to each addi- 


tional contestant whose copy is deemed good 
enough to use in advertising these magazines. 





Midnight offers $500 in prizes — five 
prizes for the best stories, and five dollars 
each for the thirteen next best—for the 
most thrilling midnight adventures, told in 
300 words or less. The contest will close 
October 14, and manuscripts should be sent 
to the “Thrill Editor, 119 West Fortieth 
street, New York.” 





The Fenimore Cooper Club is offering a 
prize of $500 for the best dramatization of 
any oi the novels of James Fenimore Cooper. 
Authors may submit any number of plays, 
provided all are based on Cooper's novels, 
and the Club prefers the dramatization of 
“The Spy,” and suggests a three-act play. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten, double 
space, and on one side of the paper, and 
should be sent to the Dramatic Committee of 
the Fenimore Cooper Club, White Plains, N. 
Y., by October 2. 





The American Farm Bureau Federation 1s 
very anxious to secure poems suitable for 
reciting at community, county, state, or na- 
tional meetings, and to this end the Farm 
Journal offers seven prizes in gold — $50, $25, 
$10, two of $5, and two of $2.50— for orig- 
inal poems, containing not fewer than twenty- 
four lines nor more than forty-eight lines. 
A good recitation poem must have a definite 
theme, the theme must be developed in an in- 
teresting way, and the poem must entertain 
and inspire. The subject need not bear 
strictly upon farm bureau affairs, but must be 
of a character that will appeal to farm 
bureau members. Poems must be typewritten 
on one side of the paper, with the sender's 
name and address in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and must be accompanied by return post- 
age. All manuscripts should be sent to the 
Contest Editor, Farm Bureau _ Recitations, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia, before October 1. 





Save the Surface Campaign, 507 The 
Bourse, Philadelphia, offers $25 for a slogan 
to be used as the battle cry for 1923 by the 


paint and varnish trade as its second step to- 
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ward doubling the industry by 1926. Execu- 
tives, sales and advertising men, salesmen, 
dealers, and painters are eligible to compete. 
The prize will be awarded at the conventions 
of the National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, and the National 
Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association, to be 
held in Atlantic City, November 13 to 17 


The Dramatic Club of Indianapolis offers 
prizes of $100, $25, and $15 for the best orig- 
inal two- or three-act plays submitted by 
October 15. The plays will remain the prop- 
erty of the authors, and the prizes paid will 
give the club the right to the first perform- 
ance. Communications should be addressed 
to John R. Newcomb, President, 4402 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Laura Blackburn prize for poems lyri- 
cal in nature, containing not more than 
twenty-four lines, will be offered again by the 
Order of Bookfellows, 4917 Blackstone ave- 
nue, Chicago. Poems, typewritten on a plain 
sheet of paper, and accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, should be submitted 
between October 1 and January 1. The con- 
ditions have not been fully settled, and per- 
sons desiring to submit manuscripts should 
send for a complete circular of announcement 
before sending in their poems. 

The Stepladder ( Chicago ) for either Sep- 
tember or October will announce the Leland 
Stanford Kemnitz prize of $25, to be awarded 
each year at the annual Feast of Bookfellows 
in May, to the poem adjudged best among 
those printed in the Stepladder during the 
year. 


The Southern Methodist University again 
offers three prizes for original poems : A Na- 
tional prize of $100, open to all undergradu- 
ate students in American colleges and univer- 
sities ; a Texas prize of $50, open without 
restriction to all residents of Texas ; and a 
Southern Methodist University prize of $25, 
open only to students in the Southern Metho 
dist University. Poems must be typewritten 
and submitted in triplicate. All poems from 
college or university students must be accom- 
panied by an official statement certifying that 


the authors are bona fide resident undergrad- 
uate students. All manuscripts must reach 
Dallas by March 15, 1923, and should be ad- 
dressed to Jay B. Hubbell, Professor of Eng- 
lish, Southwestern University, Dallas, Texas. 


The three prizes offered by the South- 
western Methodist University during the 
spring of 1922 for original poems were all 
awarded to George D. Bond, of Hillsboro, 
Texas, a sophomore in the Southwestern 
Methodist University, who entered in all 
three contests a poem, entitled “Sketches of 
the Texas Prairie.” 


The prize of $500 offered by the trustees of 
the Paderewski Fund for American Com- 
posers for the best piece of chamber music 
has been awarded to Wallingford Constantin 
Riegger, of Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The prize for the best symphony was 
not awarded, as none of the works submitted 
met the requirements of the competition. 


The first prize of $3,000 in the National 
American History contest recently conducted 
by the Knights of Columbus has _ been 
awarded to Dr. Samuel Flagg Bemis, profes- 
sor of history at Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Washington, for his 120,000-word 
monograph on the Jay Treaty. The formal 
presentation will be made at the beginning of 
the college year at Whitman, and the Knights 
of Columbus will publish the monograph in 
book-form. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
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Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923 
Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best essay on ‘“ Gorgo, a 
Romance of Old Athens,” by Charles Kelsey 
Gaines, written by a student of any college or uni- 
versity in the United States or Canada, offered by 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Competition will 
close December 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for the essay on “ Contribu- 
tions of Jews to Hygiene,” offered by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, com- 
petition to close November 1, 1922. Particulars in 
April, 1921, WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 for short stories based 
on fact, offered by True Confessions, Robbinsdale. 
Minn. Competition to close October 1. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
WRITER. : 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner (about $10,000) offered hy 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog: 
handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January WRITER. 

Prizes totalling $5,000 offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true-to-life stories received 
before November 30. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 for the best treatise on “ The 
Christian Belief in Immortality in the Light of 
Modern Thought,” offered by the Churchman, 
2 West Forty-seventh street, New York, contest to 
close December 1, 1923. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 

Philadelphia Music League prize of $200 for a State 
song written by a resident of Pennsylvania, contest 
to close November 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Etude Prize contest, with $1,000 in prizes for piano 
solos, vocal solos, anthems, and part songs, con- 
test to close December 1. Particulars in Juiy 
WRITER. 

Prizes for photographs of the most important his- 
torical trees in the state of New York, offered by the 
New York State College of Forestry. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prizes aggregating $100,000 for a design for a new 
office building for the Chicago Tribune, contest to 
close November 1. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by the Popular 
Science Monthly (New York) monthly for ten 
months to the contrihutors of the three photographs 


considered by the editors to be the best and most 
interesting submitted to the magazine. Particulars 
in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize ot $100 for the best long narrative poem or 
group of poems and $50 for the most distinctive 
short poem published in the Lyric West during 
1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Nine prizes amounting to $2,750 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, competition 
ending December 15. For particulars, address Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best orchestral composition 
offered by the Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation, contest to close January 1, 1923. Particulars 
in August WRITER. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York) for 
the best cartoons accepted. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Three annual prizes offered by Poetry for the best 
work printed in the magazine in the twelve months 
ending with that for September — $200 for a poem 
or group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
$100 for a poem or group of poems by any author, 
without limitation, and $50 offered to a young poet 
by the Chicago Friday Club. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Gene Stratton Porter prize of $50, five first prizes 
of $40 each, five second prizes of $20 each, and the 
Galahad sonnet prize of $25 for the best work in 
Contemporary Verse (Logan P. O., Philadelphia ) 
during 1922. Particulars in May Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine (New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 
Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Aikman.— How Harold Armstrong, De- 
troit lawyer, became “Henry G. Aikman,” 
successful novelist, is disclosed by Alfred A. 
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Knopf, the publisher, in announcing a new 
novel by Mr. Armstrong, to appear this 
Autumn. In 1919 Mr. Armstrong 
practicing lawyer in Detroit, a member of the 
firm of Carey, Armstrong, and Weadock. Be- 
fore he entered the legal profession he had 
done newspaper reporting, and his love jor 
writing persisting, he turned out creditable 
short stories from time to time. He then 
determined that he wanted to follow Mere- 
dith and Hardy more than Blackstone and 
Chase, and he set aside a year in which to 
make good—or return to the law. He ob- 
tained a year’s leave of absence from his firm, 
agreeing not to use his own name as author 
until—and if—he should make good as an 
author and permanently give up the law. 


was a 


With his wife, who was well known as direc- 
tor of children’s pageants in Detroit, and 
their daughter, he removed to New York for 
his “ writing year.” 

About this time H. L. Mencken, editor of 
the Smart Set, undertook publicly to find a 
publisher for any meritorious manuscript that 
had “gone the rounds” unsuccessfully. Mr. 
Armstrong sent in the manuscript of a novel, 
“Zell.” It was the only one out of the 
several hundred Mr, Mencken received that 
he thought enough of to get Mr. Knopf, his 
own publisher, to undertake. 
then is 


What happened 
publishing “Zell,” by 
“Henry G, Aikman,” took the popular fancy 
and became a best-seller. In other words, 


history. 


Mr. Armstrong, lawyer, made good as “Henry 
G,. Aikman,” novelist. Now when Mr. Arm- 
strong’s new novel appears, the title page 
will read “ By Harold H. Armstrong.” 

Harold H. Armstrong was born near Mor- 
enci, Michigan, in 1884. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1905, He 
was an editor of the Michigan Daily, the col- 
lege newspaper, and while he was still at col- 
lege he worked as a reporter on the Detroit 
News and Tribune. 


Clemens.— When he was half through 
with the writing of “Tom Sawyer,” Mark 
Twain had to stop and wait for two years 
before he knew how to finish the story. The 
latest chapter from his hitherto unpublished 
“Autobiography” appearing in Harper's 
Magazine tells about it. 

“There has never been a time in the past 


thirty-five years,” he wrote, “when my liter- 


ary shipyard hadn't two or more half-finished 
ships on the ways, neglected and baking in the 
sun ; generally there have been three or four. 
This has an unbusinesslike look, but it was. 
not purposeless, it was intentional. 

“So long as a book would write itself, Ll 
was a faithful and interested amanuensis, and 
my industry did not flag ; but the minute that 
the book tried to shift to my head the labor of 
contriving its situations, inventing its adven- 
tures and conducting its conversations, I put 
it away and dropped it out of my mind. 
Then | examined my unfinished properties to 
see if among them there might not be one 
whose interest in itself had revived, through 
a couple of years’ restful idleness, and was 
ready to take me on again as amanuensis. 

“It was by accident,” continues the account, 
“that I found out that a book is pretty sure 
to get tired along about the middle and refuse 
to go on with its work until its powers and 
its interest have been refreshened by a rest 
and its depleted stock of raw materials re- 
inforced by a lapse of time. It was when | 
reached the middle of ‘Tom Sawyer’ that L 
made this invaluable find. 

“At page 400 of my manuscript the story 
made a sudden and determined halt and re- 
fused to proceed another step. Day after 
I was disappointed, dis- 
tressed, and immeasurably astonished, for I 
knew quite well that the tale was not finished, 
and could not understand why I was not able 


day it still refused. 


to go on with it. 





[he reason was very simple — my tank 
had run dry ; the stock of material in it was 
exhausted ; the story could not go on without 
materials, it could not be wrought out of 
nothing. When the manuscript had lain in 
pigeon-hole for two years I took it out one 
day and read the last chapter that I had writ- 
ten. It was then that I made the great dis- 
covery that when the tank runs dry you've 
only to leave it alone and it will fill up again, 
in time, while you are asleep —also while yoa 
are at work at other things, and are quite 
unaware that this unconscious and profitable 
cerebration is going on, There was plenty of 
material now, and the book went on and fin- 
ished itself without any trouble. 

“Ever since then, when I have been writing 
a book, I have pigeon-holed it without mis- 
givings whenever its tank ran dry, well know- 
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ang that it would fill up again without any of 
my help within the next two or three years, 
and that then the work of completing it 
would be simple and easy.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Apprenticeship in Literature. — It is a 
curious fact, though not difficult to explain, 
that of all human occupations, writing is the 


one which is generally regarded by non- 


writers as requiring no apprenticeship. 
There is a story of Charles Frohman, 
though not clearly authenticated, that one 
morning, riding down town in a street car be- 
fore the days of automobiles, he remarked to 
a friend that three out of every four persons 


‘in America were writing plays. The friend 


scoffed. As they were leaving the car, Mr. 
Frohman suddenly said to the conductor : 
“ How’s your play coming on?” “I have two 
acts finished, Mr. Frohman, and the other two 
will be ready in a month,” the collector of 
fares promptly replied. 

With the arrival of the moving picture and 
the exaggerated reports of large sums paid 
for scenarios, the percentage increased exten- 
sively. Yet if you were to suggest to any of 
these aspirants that they repair the wiring of 
an electric fixture, or fill a tooth, or conduct 
a case in the law courts, they would assure 
you that they could not possibly do it because 
they never had learned the principles of elec- 
tricity, or dentistry, or law. They believe, 
however, that they can write, because they 
assume that the most important thing about 
writing is the quite simple act of putting 
words on paper. They have yet to learn that 
itis of much greater importance to know which 
words to erase, and which sheets of paper to 
throw away. They are unaware, or have 
missed the lesson, of Stevenson, rejecting 
whole barrels of his own manuscript without 
attempting to sell a line, or of Balzac, writing 
entire chapters on the margins and backs of 
his proof sheets. 

One of the commonest experiences that mis- 
lead such persons is the frequent observation : 
“You write such interesting letters, why don't 
you write stories?” They do not appreciate 
the bearing of personal interest. Letters are 
seldom interesting for what they contain, so 


much as by whom they are written. Mary 
Jones’ account of her visit to New York in- 
terests her bosom friend, Jane Smith, not be- 
cause it is about New York but because it is 
about Mary Jones. John Doe, who has never 
heard of Mary, would probably find it quite 
dull. 

Another misleading element is that almost 
every one finds his own life of much greater 
dramatic interest than almost any story he 
has ever read. The personal contact again. 
He is convinced that if he were to tell the 
things he has experienced, the world would be 
enthralled. This is often true, but just as it 
requires an electrician to mend the fixtures, 
so it requires one who has passed through the 
apprenticeship of writing to tell the story so 
as to bring out its enthralling features. 

There is a book which purports to prove 
that there are only thirty-six dramatic situa- 
tions in all literature. The argument is not 
conclusive, but a study of the analysis offered 
convinces the reader that manner and con- 
struction are of vastly greater importance 
than matter. The Cinderella theme may be 
discovered several times in almost any 
month’s output of magazines, but almost al- 
ways it has a new flavor because the writer 
has seen it through a new angle of the human 
prism. The tyro, dealing with the theme, 
would hardly succeed in presenting more thai 
the ancient framework. 

Writing, as an art, is no less complex than 
any other. Just as he who would paint must 
study color, anatomy, composition, optics, 
light, brushes, canvas, so he who would write 
must study vocabulary, composition, euphony, 
drama, selection, proportion. There is no 
royal road. 

True, when the genius arrives, the man 
with a great message, all rules go by the 
board. He may scrawl his words, crudely, 
all but incoherently, be it only with a bit uf 
charcoal on scraps of birch bark, and the 
world will crown him. But for such as wr'te 
merely to entertain, for the journeymen of 
the craft, there is no substitute for careful 
study and a long apprenticeship, — Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Overworked Words.— Not long ago the 
word “gesture,” meaning “deed,” “action,” 
or even an expressed opinion, was sadly over- 
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worked. “His legacy of $100 to the Inde- 
pendent Order of Full Moons was a fine ges- 
ture!” “Angle” is now overworked. “ From 
this angle it seems.” There was a time when 
“it bulked” was used ad nauseam. It often 
followed “It is a far cry.” 

We all have our little tricks in speech or 
in writing. 
ever ” 


Jones will never forsake “ how- 
; Brown has sworn fidelity to 
Robinson and Smith begin every 
other sentence in a speech, stump or after- 
dinner, with “ Now.” The English translator 
of Athenaeus for the Bohn library of classic 


“ never- 
theless ”; 


writers begins sentence after sentence for a 
page with “And” in the 
original. — Philip Hale, in 


manner of the 
Boston Herald. 

Need of Patience for Writers. — “ \\rit- 
ers must be patient,” says Miss Zona Gale. 
“ Lasting success suddenly to 
any writer. It is all a matter of patient toil, 
with courage kept high. Do you know I had 
to wait twenty years before I sold my first 
story? 


rarely comes 


I began writing when a young girl, 
and tried hard to sell my wares. But it took 
me twenty years to make a sale! So I say 
to writers: “Never be discouraged. Don't 
be afraid of friendly, honest criticism, Study 
your finished product and see where it can be 
improved. 
persuade yourself 
another field.’ ” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


If you really are merely trying to 


that you can write, try 





Biographical Diction- 
Notable Living Men and Women of the 
United States. Dounted 1899 ; revised and re- 

issued bi-ennially. Volume XII — _ 1922-1923. 

Chicago : A. N. Marquis and Company. 1922. 

A reference book indispensable to writers 
on current topics, useful to all writers, desir- 
able in every private library, and necessary in 
every public library is this new biennial edi- 
tion of “ Who’s Who in America,” thoroughly 
revised, enlarged, and brought down to date. 
It presents 24,278 sketches of persons infor- 
mation about whom is likely to be desired, 
including 3,339 sketches that are new in this 
edition. Cross-references in this volume re- 
fer to life-sketches in all volumes back to 
Volume VII ( 1912-1913 ), inclusive, compris- 
ing all sketches which have been dropped 
since the publication of that edition, in which 
were published 8,091 cross-references to 


Wuo’s Wo 1n America. A 


ary of 


sketches dropped from previous editions. 

These cross-references make available for 

reference, in addition to the 24,278 biogra- 

phies in the present volume, 18,491 sketches 
which have been omitted from time to time 

— 9,648 of them on account of death. No 

other book has covered the biographical fieid 

of America in any such complete or authentic 
way. Each succeeding volume of “ Who's 

Who in America” presents sketches of living 

notabilities with such completeness and au- 

thenticity as to be indispensable for daily 
reference, while the old editions become more 
and more valuable as records of those who 
have died, or who for some other reason have 
not been retained in this book. There are 835 
more sketches in this volume than in the last 
previous edition. The great value of the 
work consists in the fact that it is compiled 
solely with its usefulness in view, and not to 
flatter anybody's vanity. The standard of 
“Who's Who in America” has always been 
very high. The only ground for inclusion is 
notability. Not a single sketch in the work 
has been paid for, and no amount of money 
could buy admission to the book. Besides 
the list of biographies, features of this edition 
are tables showing the pronunciation of diffi- 
cult proper names and birth and residence 
statistics, and an index grouping by states and 
postoffices all the sketches in the book: The 
editor and publisher of “‘ Who’s Who,” Albert 

Nelson Marquis, is rendering a great public 

service. 

Tue Correce Stanparp DIcTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
Lish LancuaGe, Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Dictionary of the Engli 
Language, by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., L L.D., 
1,309 pp. Cloth. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company. 1922. 

Just the dictionary for writers to keep 
within handy reach upon the desk is this “Col- 
lege Standard Dictionary ” just published, the 
latest and largest abridgment of the Funk & 
Wagnalls “ New Standard Dictionary.” It is 
a large-octavo book, not too heavy to be 
picked up with one hand, but defining 140,000 
terms, making it the largest abridged diction- 
ary published. An unabridged dictionary is 
a good thing to have, but for popular, every- 
day use a good abridged dictionary is better, 
because it is easier to handle and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred will give the de- 
sired information, so that the unabridged 
dictionary is wanted only for occasional use. 
This new work is better than other abridged 
dictionaries because it defines more terms, at 
the same time being light enough to be 
handled without difficulty. Its vocabulary is 
arranged in one order throughout, including 
names of persons, countries, and places, so 
that no one consulting the book will need to 
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look in more than one place for the word 
sought. The only appendix is one giving a 
list of 1,900 foreign phrases — French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, etc. 
Special attention has been given to including 
new words, such, for instance, as Fascisti, 
boot-legger, pogo, “ Dail Eireann,” photostat, 
chiropractic, gob, vitamin, radio-broadcasting, 
and flapper. Cant, colloquialisms, dialect, 
provincialisms, and reputable slang terms have 
been admitted whenever they were considered 
likely to be frequently sought, and the vocab- 
ulary includes many Scottish words and 
phrases. The dictionary gives 7,500 separate 
lists of synonyms, with discussion of more 
than 23,000 synonymous terms, and also nearly 
5,000 antonyms. It makes a point of sys- 
tematically correcting errors of speech and 
writing. Its census statistics, population fig- 
ures, and other statistics are up to date, and 
all the changes made in the maps as a result 
of the world-war are recorded in correct 
alphabetical place. Names of persons, places, 
and things brought into prominence by the war 
also are included, together with the names of 
the new kingdoms and recently-formed re- 
publics. Altogether the dictionary gives 15,- 
000 proper names, personal, mythological, 
geographical, etc. Its treatment of pronun- 
ciation, spelling, capitalization, syllabification, 
and definition is all that could be desired. 


Liens ‘ADVENTURES IN NeEwSPAPERDOM. By Fred 


Allsopp. Illustrated. 239 pp. Cloth. Little 
Rock. Agke: Arkansas Writer Publishing Co. 1922. 
For thirty-six years Mr. Allsopp has served 

continuously in the office of the Arkansas 
Gazette at Little Rock, most of the time in 
the business office, and he is now one of the 
owners of the paper. In this book he tells 
the story of his newspaper experiences, be- 
ginning with the time when he was appointed 
a country correspondent and later given a job 
as mailing-clerk in the Gazette office. In tell- 
ing about himself and his associates he gives 
an interesting general view of the newspaper 
business as it is seen from the inside, and en- 
tertains the reader with his varied reminis- 
cences of the printing-office. 

Tue Heart or Mownapnock. By Elizabeth Weston 
Timlow. Illustrated. 146 pp. Cloth. Boston: B, 
J. Brimmer Company. 1922. 

Miss Timlow, author of girls’ books, educa- 
tor, and lecturer, has spent many summers 
around Monadnock Mountain, the _ rock- 
crowned peak in southwestern New Hamp- 
shire spoken of by Kipling, writing in his 
Vermont home, as “the Wise Old Giant,” and 
in this book she writes about the mountain 
and describes its charms with the affection 
of an ardent lover. Her book, which is beau- 
tifully illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
mountain scenery, will interest all who have 
ever visited Monadnock, and will be an indis- 
pensable companion to all who hereafter have 


the privilege of wandering about the moun- 
tain. A suggestion for action in case one loses 
his path in the woods is worth quoting and 
may be of use to writers : “ The moment you 
realize you are lost, tie your handkerchief to 
a high bough to give you a centre or a land- 
mark ; remember your path is still close at 
hand somewhere. Now, circle around your 
handkerchief, first in small circles, then in 
large ones, peering carefully to right and left, 
for these narrow trails can scarcely be seen 
except lengthwise. You have your landmark 
handkerchief to keep you from wandering 
away from the spot. Now there, within a 
radius probably of twenty feet, and almost 
certainly within fifty, will be your path. 
You can usually find it within five minutes, 
and yet from lack of this simple bit of knowi- 
edge many a man has been hopelessly lost.” 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Wrirter.] 


An ADVENTURER 
Louis Stevenson ). 
August. 

UnpusiisHep Letters oF EpwarpD FiItTzGeRaALp — 
I. With portraits. Introduction by F. R. 
Scribner’s for August. 

UNPUBLISHED CHAPTERS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF Marx Twain. Harper’s for August. 

ADVENTURES OF AN ILLustRATOR. VIII — Getting 
into Russia. Joseph Pennell. Century for 

THe Practica, Sipe or Writinc. VI: 
ing and Publishing Plays. Robert Cortes 
Bookman for. August. 

Tue Literary Spotiicut. XI: 
ters. With Caricature by William 
man for August. 

PorETRY AND YourH, 
for August. 

THe FounpinG 
T. Williams. 

WILLIAM 


IN A VELVET JACKET 
Henry van Dyke. 


( Robert 
Scribner’s for 


Barton. 


August. 
Market- 
Holliday. 


Mas- 
Book- 


Edgar Lee 
Gropper. 
William McFee. Bookman 
oF Main Street — III. 
North American Review for 
VauGHN Moopy. Iloward 
Double Dealer for August. 

JouNn BARRYMORE WRITES ON THE MovIEs. 
Home Journal for August. 

Rosert Lovis 
trated. 


Stanley 
August. 
Mumford 
Jones. 


Ladies’ 
STEVENSON, ILLUSTRATOR. IIlus- 
Edward Larocque Tinker. Arts and 
August. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS VIEWED AS DETRIMENTAL 
Literature. Current Opinion for August 
Is AMERICAN Fiction DESPISED IN 

Current Opinion for August. 
ROBERT 


EpwIN 


Deco- 
ration for 


TO OuR 


ENGLAND ? 


Frost. Canadian Bookman for August. 
Rosinson. Edward 
August. 

With 


ARLINGTON Sapir. 
Canadian Bookman for 
Epcar A, GveEst. 


August 5. 


portrait. Fourth Estate 
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Lorp NoRTHCLIFFE. Fourth Es- 
tate for August 19. 
Suettey REMEMBERED. 
Digest for August 12. 
A British ADVOCATE OF 
( Hugh Walpole). With 


for August 19. 


With portrait. 


With portrait. Literary 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


portrait. Literary Digest 


—_—— a. —_—__— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Selma Lagerl6f has declined election to the 
Danish parliament. 

The Hawthorne Community House at 
South Casco, Maine, where Hawthorne began 
his literary work, has been restored as a me- 
morial to the author. 

The London branch of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship has secured an option to purchase the 
Dickens House, in London, and it will be con- 
verted into a national museum. It was in this 
house that the novelist “ Pickwick 
Papers.” 

The Lasserre Paris has 
awarded its annual prize of 10,000 francs ro 
Pierre Hamp, author of 


The French Academy has awarded its 
grand prize in literature to Pierre Lasserre 
for his collected works. The fiction 
went to Francis Carco for his _ novel, 
“L’Homme Traqué.” The Toirac prize for 
“the best original comedy in verse or prose 
performed during 1921 at the Théatre Fran- 
caise” was given to Paul Geraldy for 
“ Aimer.” The Paul Hervieu prize, dedicated 
“to an author or authors,” was given to 
Messrs. Amiel and Obey for “La Souriante 
Mme. Beudet.” The Davaine poetry 
was given to Julien Ochsé for 
’ and three other prizes were divided 
between a number of contestants. 

Mrs. Gertrude Eliza Dobbin ( “ Gertrude 
Page”), who died at Rhodesia, 
April 1, has bequeathed the income from one- 
sixth of her property, not to exceed £600 a 
year, for the benefit of poor literary or jour- 
nalistic people resident in the United Kingdom 
and particularly for providing a change of 
air and help in cases of illness. 


wrote 


Foundation in 


“ Gens.” 


prize 


prize 
“ Reposé 


Ailleurs,’ 


Salisbury, 


An appreciation of Louise Imogen Guiney, 
by Alice Brown, has been published by the 
Macmillan Company. 


Frederick A, Stokes Company has brought 
out “ The Home Life of Swinburne,” by Clara 
Watts Dunton, giving intimate pictures of 
the poet’s daily life. 

“John Masefield: A Critical Study,” by 
W. H. Hamilton ( The Macmillan Company ) 
is an importation, originally published by 
George Allen & Unwin, of London. 

“Our Contemporary Literature,” by Stuart 
P, Sherman, has been brought out by Henry 
Holt & Co. 

A “Guide to Carlyle,” by Augustus Ralli, 
consisting of a critical biography and an 
analysis of Carlyle’s works,.has been pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard, & Company, 

“ Keats’s Poetry and Prose,” with essays 
by Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Robert 
Bridges, and others, and selections from 
Keats’s prose and poetry, has been brought 
out in the Clarendon Series of English Litera- 
ture, by the Oxford University Press. 

“Some Modern French Writers,” by G. 
Turquet-Milnes, is published by Robert Mc- 
Bride & Co. 


“Saturday Papers ; Essays on Literature 
from the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post,” by Henry Seidel Canby, Wil- 
liam Rose Benét, and Amy Loveman, is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


“A Literary Guide to the Bible,” by Laura 
H. Wild, has been published by George H. 
Doran Company. 

“Scientific Selling and Advertising,” by 
Arthur Dunn, is published by Harper & Bros. 

Harlan H. Pearson has sold the Granite 
Monthly (Concord, N. H.) and will relin- 
quish his connection with the October number. 


Dodd, Mead, & Co. have issued illustrated 
booklets dealing with the lives and writings 
of Anatole France, W. B. Maxwell, Archi- 
bald Marshall, Louis Couperus, Jean Henri 
Fabre, and Ralph Waldo Trine, and copies 
will be mailed free to any applicant. 

Mary Noailles Murfree (“Charles Egbert 
Craddock”) died at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
July 31, aged seventy-two. 

Alfred Charles William Harmsworth (Lord 
Northcliffe ) died in London August 14, aged 
fifty-seven. 





